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THE BREAD CASTER 








A Phoenician sea captain [_ 
once journeyed from Tyre to 
Jerusalem in the time of King 
Solomon. The wise king 
summoned the trader and 
questioned fhim long and 
earnestly to learn the source 
of the commerical success of 
the Phoenicians. The sea 
captain answered at length, 
describing the selling meth- ——— 
ods of the merchants of Tyre and Sidon. 











Solomon summarized the secret of sales success in an 
epigram that, though worded in the flowery (or floury) 
metaphor of the East, holds true today: 


é 


vast thy bread upon the waters and it wil! 
return after many days.” 


Nowadays, instead of hazarding their all to the perils 
of the deep and the pitfalls of the open road, up-to-date 
merchants cast their announcements out upon the channels 
of trade. You profit by the lessened risk because the 
merchant is thus able to sell at a smaller profit than was 
possible among the Phoenicians. 





This month our advertising columns contain the announcements of: 


American Book Company (half page) back cover The Five Normal Schools of Illinois (full page) I 


The Macmillan Company (half page) = - IV University of Illinois - - - - - II 
Henry Holt & Company (half page) _— - - IV University of Minnesota ' . . il 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. (quarter page) - Ill University of Chicago - 7 ~ ~ Pe 
J. B. Lippincott Company (quarter page) - III Colorado State Teachers College - back cover 
PP may Chicago Kindergarten Institute - - - 109 

Scott, Foresznan and Company . ‘ 109 Bradley Polytechnic Institute - - II 
McKnight & McKnight a. fe 2 oe National Kindergarten and Elementary College, II 
Little, Brown & Company - - - Ill Valparaiso University 7 : ¥ r Il 
Hale Book Co. _ cc - + 6 66 Gem City Business College - - - - III 
Houghton Mifflin Company ~- Inside back cover Fur & Specialty Farming Co. - P ‘ Ill 
The Prang Company - - - 110 and III Fred Medart Mfg.Co. - - - - - 108 
Teachers Agencies - 110, third page cover and Luther O. Draper Shade Co. - - back cover 
back cover Franklin Institute - 110 and third page cover 


They will be glad to hear from you. They have many other things of which they can 
tell you. They wish to serve you. Write to the advertisers. You will be glad of it. 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF REGISTRATION AND EDUCATION 


FRANCIS W. SHEPARDSON, DIRECTOR, SPRINGFIELD 


FIVE 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF THE 


NORMAL SCHOOL BOARD 


of the State of Illinois 


WILL HOLD 





AAA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 





For full particulars, 
address the School Presidents 


HAGA 
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THE FIVE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Normal, - David Felmley, President 
The SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Carbondale, H. W. Shryock, Pres. 
The EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Charleston, - L.C. Lord, President 
The NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at DeKalb, J. Stanley Brown, President 
The WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Macomb, Walter P. Morgan, President 
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University of Illinois 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 21st-August 13th,1920 


The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS invites you to be in 
attendance at its annual SUMMER SESSION to be 
held at the University June 21st to August 13th. 


Over 200 Courses 


offered in Accountancy, Agriculture, Art and Design, Athletics 
and Coaching, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
English (Literature, Rhetoric, Public Speaking) Entomology, 
French, German, History, Home Economics, Industrial Ed- 
ucation, Latin, Library Science, Manual Training (Woodwork- 
ing, Machine Shop) Mathematics, Mechanics, Music, Philos- 
ophy, Physical Education for Men and Women, Physics, 
Psychology, Political Science, Sociology, Spanish, Zoology. 








Courses for Teachers, Principals 
and Superintendents 


in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, mental tests, units, scales 
and standards, principles of curriculum making, secondary 
education, history of education and teacher’s courses in the 
academic subjects. 

Additional information will be gladly furnished at any 
time by the Director of the Session. Address: 
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SUMMER SESSION 1920 
THE 


University of Minnesota 
JUNE 21—JULY 31 


Colleges offering instruction: Agriculture, Chem- 
istry, goed Education, Engineering, Graduate 
School, Medicine, Science, Literature, and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses 
leading to bachelor’s and advanced degrees. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


(1) Professional side of high school teaching emphasized. 
Special courses for principals, superintendents, supervisors, 
and normal school and college teachers of education. 


(2) Training of teachers in Trades and Industries- 
Comme i in Trade Mathematics, Applied Science, Trade Draw- 
ing, Vocational Psychology, Industrial History, and Organi- 
zation and Supervision of Vocational Education. 

(3) Social Service Plattsburg. Special attention to social 
service work, 

(4) Symposium on Americanization. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the University of Minn- 
esota and other leading universities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beautiful lakes near 
by. Many features of special interest in the Twin Cities. 

Women students may engage rooms in Sanford Hall by 
making application before May Ist. 


For bulletin containing detailed information, address 


C. E. CHADSEY 


DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSION, URBANA, ILLINOIS 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 























Bradley Institute 


17TH ANNUAL 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 21--July 23, 1920 


Opportunities for professional ad- 
vancement in courses offered during 
the Summer Session in 

Education, English, 
History, Mathematics, 
and Science. 

Thoro instruction by a strong faculty. 
Exceptional facilities for laboratory 
work. Excellent Library, Women’s 

Dormitory, Cafeteria, Gymnasium. 


Superintendents and teachers inter- 
ested in Industrial Education, 
Home Economics and Drawing will 
find a wide variety of courses. 


All summer credits may be applied 
on Bradley diplomas, or used for the 
renewal of certificates. 


For full information and bulletin, 
address 


Supt. Summer Sessior: 
BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 


Peoria, Illinois 





National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


Summer School June 21 to August 13 


Kindergarten and Elementary Courses, undergraduate and advanced. Credit ap- 
plied toward diploma. Kindergarten and Primary Demonstration School for children, 
using Problem-Project method. Observation in Kindergarten and Primary grades in 
Chicago public and private schools. Lectures upon Present Day Problems in Com- 
munity Living by prominent Chicago educators and social workers. Special courses in 
nature study and gardening, in folk dancing, festivals and pageants, children’s litera- 
ture and the art of story telling, playground methods with observation in Chicago’s 
noted municipal playgrounds. 

Four Dormitories on College grounds, seventeen minutes ride from center of city. 
Chicago offers many recreations to Summer students—parks, bathing beaches, tennis 
and golf, theatre, concerts and opera. 


For illustrated bulletin, address 


Box 308. 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





Summer 


School 


Founded 1873 








| VALPAS RAISO UNIVERSITY 


_ SS SS ——— ee ~~ . MMi... ae by 


Henry B. Brown 


An exceptional opportunity is offered the teacher or prospective teacher to combine the summer 

vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. During the Summer session there will be begin- 
ning, intermediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Preparatory, h School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
lusic, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
hemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 

The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the term, 
and rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. 


Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


(~ HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will “open June 1, 1920 and will continue twelve se 














\. HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President Valparaiso, Indiana /} 
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WE BUY, raise, and sell fur-bearing rabbits, and — 
fur-bearing animals. List what you have with u 


stating your lowest prices on large lot shipments. J B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
The Fur & Specialty Farming Co., 515-517 N. P. . + 


Ave., Fargo, N. Dak. OFFERS 


HOME == COUNTRY| | Three New Secondary Texts 
, READERS ‘“‘Farm Life Text Series’’ 








THE RIGHT BOOKS FOR APPLIED ECONOMIC BOTANY—by Melville Thurston Cook, 
AMERICANIZATION of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. A guide to experimental work 

air ietae, ch ath cileed ete in plant study. Preliminary to agriculture and horticulture as well as 
piece and sixteen full-page pictures. Books for a cultural or entrance requirement. Half tone ills., excellent dia- 
1, 11, 111 and IV (for 5th, 6th, 7th and grams, abundant exercises, list price $1.75 
8th school years). Each 75 cents. HORTICULTURE—by Kary C. Davis, Ph. D. A concise, com- 
Here is your chance to teach American- prehensive, text in gardening, orcharding and small fruits, suited to needs 


ism and American literature by distribut- 
ing the subject-matter over four years and 
not giving too much at one time. A “pat- list price : : $1.75 
riotic reader” which as nothing else produces PRODUCTIVE PLANT HUSBANDRY—by Kary C. Davis, Ph.D. 
patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of the Gives a systematic first year course, eliminating duplication in study. 

subject. The Home and Country books Includes plant propagation, breeding, soils, field crops, fruit growing 
are well-balanced grammar-school readers oes | propagatk TECGING, SOs . PS, - g 8, 
as well as means of Americanization. forestry, insects, plant diseases, farm management. 312 ills., with exer- 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY cises and questions, list price : $1.75 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


of the vocational secondary student, 287 beautiful ills., 416 pages, 8 vo., 


Write for further information and circular material. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
2126 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 








The Summer Quarter 


Courses are equivalent in educational 
and credit value to those offered in 


other quarters of the year. The 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate 
schools and the professional schools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce 


sed Ramitaton, Eaton, La. Davy New Stone-Millis Arithmetics 


Ideal place for recreation as well as study. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks and 


Lake Michigan within walking distance. 1920 
Students may register for either term or both. 








lst Term—June 21—July 28 
2nd Term—July 29—Sept. 3 


Write for complete announcement. 


Che University of Chicago A Series of Textbooks Based Upon 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Present-Day Interests and Needs, 


Not the Dead Issues of the Past. 
TRAIN 


#3 O GAIT N “*As interesting as a story book” 
A FINE POSITION! te: 


‘ Gain the training that 
has ehabled 37,000 of 2 
our graduates to ‘achieve | B H S b & C 
splendid positions in the © enj. - JNanpborn oO. 
business —— 3 
a master of the knowledge " 
that is in keen demand “@ Chicago - New York « Boston 
everywhere—that will en- af 
able you to demand a good 4 
salary. Attend 




















THREE LIVE BOOKS 
Make the lazy spring months mga melac 


e eo 
Business College alive by using interesting mate- The New Air-Drying Art Ename 





























pe yoy one School rial. These books have enlivened 
— hundreds of classes and will not “Ename- 
We can fit you foran ° lac” is 
’ a es ar - fail you: f the Werld W Neds ue 
ia Suemess, He ee “Revised Story of t ar” - Ni o¢ ; 
= te = Food pa “Side Lights on the War” : Nida — 
, “The League of Nations and Peace Treaties” — non, > 
Nida. gla as 
te now, for For Junior and Senior High Schools cans, wooden boxes, Parisian Ivory, toys, ete 
good positions ‘are . . % 7e Made in 20 colors. Price per can 250. By mail, 
waiting. Each bound in paper 45c, in cloth 75c, 300. ,“Buamelao, Outfit” complete with, brushes 
D.L. Iman, Pres. y ete., wooden box. ice, postp: t 
ock Box I a wd OK CO em Send for Color Card and Circular. 
Published b ALE 00 |, Oak Pa 
Musselman Building y Chicago THE PRANG COMPANY New York 
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Professional Alertness 


in school work sometimes depends on keeping in touch with new publications in the fields 
of practical pedagogy and educational administration. ‘Teachers are professionally alive, 
and always, we find, they are glad to be kept informed of the publication of books that will 
help them in their practice. Here is a list of recent books—helpful for all educators. The 
titles are descriptive. 


Clow: PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY. 
Freeland: MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRACTICE. 
Finney and Schafer: THE ADMINISTRATION OF VILLAGE 
AND CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 

McMurry: TEACHING BY PROJECTS. 

Munroe: THE HUMAN FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 
Simpson: SUPERVISED STUDY. 

Weeks: SOCIALIZING THE THREE R’S. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 

















MOST WIDELY USED 
_ TEXT BOOKS IN ILLINOIS — 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
The Hitchcock Books 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
The Salisbury Books 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
Commerce and Industry 
F. Russell Smith 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
Modern Business Arithmetic 


Finney and Brown 


Each supreme in its respective field. 











HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY | 


19 West 44th St. 6 Park St. 2451 Prairie Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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ILLINOIS TEACHER 


“No One Liveth Unto Himself.” 








Vol. 8, No. 8 





Published Monthly except July and August at Bloonfington, Illinois, 
by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


APRIL 1, 1920 


Entered as second-class matter October 15, 1915, at the post office at Bloomington, Illinois, under the act of August 24, 1912. 








To MemMBers:—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting THE 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 


delivered by carrier. 





OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1920. 


President—D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

First Vice-President—May 8S. Hawkins, Mound City. 
Second Vice-President—Elizabeth Harvey, Belvidere. 
Third Vice-President—Anna Huber, LaSalle. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 


Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

K. D. Waldo, Chairman, Aurora. 

J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 

Wm. B. Owen, 6754 Normal Ave., Chicago. 

Editor of ILtino1is TEAcHER—Robert C. Moore, Car- 
linville. 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 











EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Southern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Carbondale, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, April 1, 2 and 3, 1920. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, April 8, 9, and 10, 1920. 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation, Peoria, Friday and Saturday, April 16 and 17, 
1920. 

Lake Shore Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Oak Park, Friday, April 30, 1920. (First 
meeting of a new division.) 

Illinois Association of Elementary Supervisors, De- 
eatur, Friday and Saturday, April 30 and May 1, 1920. 

National Edueation Association, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, July 4 to 10, 1920. ° 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, October 8 and 9, 1920. 
(Regular meetings, first Friday and Saturday in Feb- 
ruary and second Friday and Saturday in October.) 

This number of The Teacher will reach you in the 
month of spring meetings of the division associations. 
It is likely that the number of teachers enrolled will be 
greater than ever before. See the list of dates and 
places given above. 


Teachers should not get the idea that the Constitu- 
tional Convention will give any immediate financial re- 
lief to the schools. However, we hope it will make such 
liberal constitutional provisions for public revenue that 
the next General Assembly can give the necessary relief. 
At the time of writing this, neither the educational com- 
mittee nor the revenue committee had made its report, 
and we do not know what provisions they will report. 





We believe that a large majority of the people of 
Illinois commend the teachers for making an organized 
effort to promote their own welfare and to further in 
every way possible the educational interests of this com- 


monwealth. In fact the general public is now pretty 
thoroly aroused in their interest in these same purposes, 
and we should make the most of this interest by guiding 
it into proper channels of activity. A few vociferous 
critics, who are really opposed to any progress unless 
the other fellow will pay for it, may attract some atten- 
tion and frighten a few timid souls, but the teachers 
should remain steadfast for their principles and not be 
discouraged. 

Since teachers’ salaries are paid out of public reve- 
nues raised by taxation, it is quite natural for teachers 
to consider taxation when they are asking for an in- 
crease in salaries. For several years there has been a 
growing demand for better wages for teachers, but the 
answer has been that taxation was up to the limit. But 
the war proved the old standards and limits of taxation 
false. The war also, by more than doubling the cost of 
living, raised the salary question to a real crisis. There- 
fore, the attention of teachers has been forcibly directed 
to problems of taxation. It may be unpleasant for some 
of us to be eriticized for thinking and expressing our- 
selves on the principles of taxation; and thinking deeply 
on the subject only adds to the teacher’s burden of 
work. But it is unpleasant also to have it dinned in our 
ears that any inerease in salaries will only add to ‘‘the 
awful burden of taxation,’’ as if certain taxpayers were 
being robbed to pay for some unnecessary luxury. So 
it is likely that teachers’ interest in taxation will in- 
erease and that they will consider and diseuss the justice 
and equity of different principles and methods of taxa- 
tion. Since taxation is a real problem of government, 
why shouldn’t they be commended rather than criticized 
for exercising this privilege of citizenship? 

Since the publie now seems to realize that there is 
a real crisis in school affairs, and ways and means are 
being devised to meet it, it is likely that the schools, 
teaching conditions, and teachers salaries will all be bet- 
ter next year and will continue to improve indefinitely 
in the future. Of course the need for good teachers will 
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continue. Therefore, good teachers should remain teach- 
ers, and not leave the profession for other work without 
good cause. Your organization is working for better 
things. The people are interested and disposed to help. 
The outlook is bright. It is likely that in the near future 
teachers will receive more nearly the financial reward, 
the professional recognition and the social standing they 
deserve. Let us take heart and stay on the job. 

Once more please excuse the reminder that it is our 
duty and our privilege always to give the children and 
the state the very best service of which we are eapable. 
It is a duty because so much of the welfare and qualities 
of citizenship of the rising generation depend on the 
teachers’ work; it is a privilege because only through 
faithful, conscientious service can the teacher grow into 
perfection of character and spirit. Teachers must never 
give any ground for the charge of reduced production 
and sabotage sometimes made against craftsmen produc- 
ing material wealth. The eighty dollar teacher who is 
trying to earn a hundred or more is happier and more 
useful than the hundred dollar teacher who is afraid he 
will earn more than he gets. There is a difference in 
motive and spirit that has a profound effect on the 
school. The support of our cause by the public is being 
won because most of the teachers have been giving faith- 
ful service; and only by a continuance of good work 
“an we hope to retain the public’s sympathy and sup- 
port. These may be hackneyed platitudes; but, in this 
period of unrest and dissatisfaction with salaries and 
of campaigns for more school funds, it is necessary to 
bear them constantly in mind and to cling to the truth 
they express. 





SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION MEETING 


The new South Central Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association held its first meeting in the new 
high school building in Springfield on March 12 and 13. 
The meeting was a success in every particular. An ex- 
eellent program was carried out exactly as planned. The 
enrollment was over 1,700 members. Much eredit is due 
to the officers who made the arrangements for this first 
meeting, who were as follows: H. Ambrose Perrin, 
Jacksonville, President; Walter E. Buck, Virginia, Vice 
President; George W. Solomon, Carlinville, Secretary ; 
Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield, Treasurer; J. O. Engle- 
man, Decatur, I. M. Allen, Springfield, and H. A. Perrin, 
Jacksonville, chairmen of the committees on constitution, 
arrangements, and program, respectively. 

The officers elected for next year are as follows: 

President, H. Ambrose Perrin, Jacksonville. 

Vice President, Walter E. Buck, Virginia. 

Secretary, Olive Wells, Winchester. 

Treasurer, Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield. 

State Committees: 

Appropriations, George N. Cade, Springfield. 
Legislation, Mrs. Agnes R. Garretson, Lincoln. 
Resolutions, Miss Margaret Hubbard, Girard. 

The resolutions adopted are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, We feel that this, the first meeting of the 
South Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association has meant more both in attendance and in- 
spiration than was even anticipated, and whereas we 
feel that this is due in the main to the efforts of its offi- 
cers in perfecting the organization and in securing for 
the program people of experience and ability both to 
instruct and entertain, and 
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Whereas, We have been made to realize the import- 

ance of our attitude towards the vital questions con- 

fronting the people of our state and nation, and 

Whereas, We feel that local conditions have been 
convenient and pleasant, 

Be It Resolved, That we appreciate the efforts of 
Supt. Allen and those who assisted him in his efforts to 
bring about these results and that we wish to congratu- 
late the people of Springfield upon the completeness of 
the high school building and the comfort and conveni- 
ence it affords, and be it resolved that we also appreciate 
the untiring efforts of the officers of the association to 
whom the sueecess of the meeting in a great measure 
is due. 

Be It Resolved, That we hereby express our appre- 
ciation to those who appeared on the program for their 
contributions to our pleasure and inspiration, by the 
uniform merit of the various numbers. 

Feeling that the State of Illinois is facing a crisis 
in Publie School affairs owing to an exodus of teachers 
from the profession, and a lack of people entering the 
Normal schools and colleges preparatory to teaching, due 
to an insufficient living wage, we insist that the proper 
authorities of the state shall bring about such legisla- 
tion as will provide sufficient revenue, to give to the 
children of the state such educational advantages as the 
present day demands and the teacher of the state a wage 
proportionate to the dignity of their work. 


CONCERNING THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
PROPERTY FOR TAXATION 


A strong and influential element in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and out of it, is bitterly opposed to 
any classification of property for purposes of taxation. 
They claim that everything that can be classed as prop- 
erty at all should be taxed at exactly the same rate as 
any other item of property, no matter how it has been 
acquired or how it is being used. The teachers organi- 
zation is being assailed and its motives impugned by 
some of these advocates of uniformity, because it recom- 
mends a classification. Among our most vehement crities 
are certain land owners, who seem to believe that classi- 
fication would work great hardships upon farmers. 

But let us see what a real farmer says about classi- 
fication! 

Mr. Frank I. Mann is one of the best known citizens 
of Illinois. He is a land owner, a scientific farmer, a 
student of economies, a farmers’ institute lecturer, and 
an associate editor of The Prairie Farmer. Those who 
know him best say he is a scholar, a gentleman and a 
patriot. 

According to The Prairie Farmer of March 6, he and 
several other farmers appeared before the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Constitutional Convention on Feb- 
ruary 26, where the subject of a state system of rural 
eredits was being discussed. Two or three speakers had 
advocated some kind of state banking system under 
which young men wanting to buy farms in Illinois could 
borrow money on easy terms. It was claimed that such 
a rural eredit system would be a remedy for the rapid 
increase of farm tenaney and its correlative, absentee 
landlordism. The Prairie Farmer then quotes Mr. Mann 
as taking part in the argument as follows: 

‘*The state has three vested rights in farm land—the produe- 
tion of food, the maintenance of fertility to insure the food sup- 
ply of the future, and the production of the best class of citizens. 
None of these is accomplished through tenant farming, nor can 
it ever be except in isolated cases. Crop production almost in- 
variably declines on rented farms, and soil fertility goes down 
likewise. The third factor—good citizens—go along with good 
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crops and fertile soil. The man who farms his own place produces 
more food for society than the renter, conserves and improves 
the soil instead of impoverishing it, and his very stability and 
progress insure the highest type of citizenship. 

‘*My idea is that, while more credit is undoubtedly desirable, 
too much credit will only aggravate the situation by increasing 
the number of bidders for land, the price will go up, and we will 
be worse off than before. That is the way the federal loan sys- 
tem has worked out—at least the officers of the St. Louis Fed- 
eral Land Bank claim that the federal system has helped the 
price of land to go up. 

‘*The way to tackle the question is to institute a graduated 
tax upon farm land, dividing it into three classes for taxation. 
The first and normal rate of taxation should be levied upon land 
farmed by its owner. There should be no limit placed upon the 
amount of land one man may farm; the large farms of 320 and 
640 acres and even larger are more efficiently and economically 
handled than the smaller ones, in general. From this tax should 
be deducted a proper allowance for all phosphate and limestone 
applied and clover plowed under; it would be no more difficult 
for the assessor to determine these items than to locate the dogs 
for taxation. 

‘‘The second class of land should include farms operated by 
sons of retired farmers, or by other near relatives, and farms 
owned by men who have moved to town to educate their children, 
and for similar reasons. It should pay considerably higher taxes 
than land farmed by its owners. This would encourage retired 
farmers to sell their lands to their sons, and let them put their 
money into government bonds or other safe securities. 

‘The third class should include all land held by non-residents, 
no matter how much they hold. By non-residents I mean all 
those not included in the second class. Their land should pay 
the highest rate of tax—at least twice as much per acre as land 
farmed by the owner, perhaps more. This would soon break up 
speculation in land, which is fundamentally and economically 
wrong, and investment in land, which is the cause of a large part 
of our tenancy. Let the man who wants to show off his pride in 
land ownership pay for the privilege. Let the banker or doctor 
who wants to own a farm either pay an excessive tax or put the 
money into something else.’’ 


Please excuse us for emphasizing the fact that this 
is the expression not of ‘‘impractical teachers’’ and 
‘‘dreamers of theories’’ but of a practical farmer, man 
of affairs and an associate editor of the Prairie Farmer, 
which evidently endorses his opinions. 

The temptation is strong to deduce a similar argu- 
ment for a classification of city lots and real estate as a 
eure for the rent profiteering we hear so much about 
in Chicago and other cities and as a means for equitably 
levying and collecting additional public revenues. We 
would like to show that there is a close parallel between 
the problems of home owning in the cities and farm 
owning in the country, and that practically the same 
solution may be applied to both. But we desist; what 
right have teachers to consider questions of home owner- 
ship and taxation and to suggest sources of revenue to 
pay their salaries? 

Probably we had better continue our quotations from 
the Prairie Farmer for fear we might express some- 
thing original and ‘‘radical,’’ whatever that means. 

Since farm tenancy is generally considered to be 
closely related to country school problems, and since 
Mr. Mann cites it as a reason for classification of prop- 
erty, we shall quote here a few more expressions on this 
subject. Senator Henry M. Dunlap is another practical 
farmer and man of affairs. He represents the 24th sena- 
torial district in the state senate and is now serving as 
a delegate to the Constitutional Convention and is chair- 
man of the committee on agriculture. He is quoted as 
saying: 

‘‘Our state now has the hichest percentage of farm land 
handled by tenants of any state in the North. In 1890, about 
29 per cent of the land was tenant farmed, and this increased 
to 41 percent in 1910. A recent survey in Champaign county in- 
dieates that the percentage of tenancy there is 80 per cent, and 
I believe that the 1920 census will show 60 per cent for the whole 
state. Tenant farming has been increasing, and I believe our 
purpose should be to start the figures down again—not violently, 
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but gradually. In my judgment, a state rural credits system 
would do this. South Dakota, Oklahoma and California have 
these rural credits systems, all working successfully, I am in 
formed. ...... Agriculture can never be at its best until most 
of the land is owned by the men who live on it. The public has 
just as much interest in the land as it has in the railroads. The 
state is vitally interested in the kind of citizens that are being 
raised on the farms, as well as in the amount of food produced. 
We must work out some plan whereby the tillers of the soil may 
become owners. We lose our best class of young farmers to other 
states and to the cities every year.’’ 


But Mr. B. F. Harris disagrees with Senator Dunlap, 
and says: 

‘*There is no hope for the young farmer with limited capital 
to pay for a farm in Illinois. He will have to go to some other 
state where land is cheaper, make up his mind to be a tenant all 
his life, or get a job in town. A state farm loan bank will not 
change the situation, and would be class legislation. The state 
had better leave the problem alone.’’ 

‘*T believe in personal liberty,’’ said Judge Lnych of Richland 
county. ‘‘It isn’t the business of the state to make a man sell 
land he has worked hard to earn, or to extend credit to anyone 
who wants to buy a farm but doesn’t know how he is going to 
pay for it.’’ 

‘*TIsn’t it true that a considerable portion of the rented land 
in the Corn Belt is owned by men who have not earned it, but 
who have simply been fortunate in birth or matrimony?’’ This 
was asked of Judge Lynch by a member of the Illinois Farms 
Commission, which was appointed by the Governor last year te 
make a study of farm tenancy in Illinois. 

‘‘To a considerable degree,’’ Judge Lynch answered. ‘‘I 
would remedy that with a heavy inheritance tax.’’ 


Just here we cannot refrain from quoting a news 
item from MeLean county published in the Jllinois 
State Register for March 2. Under the heading, ‘‘ High 
Priced Land Sends Farmers to Canada,’’ the article 
said: 

‘*High prices of central Tllinois farm land is responsible for 
the pilgrimage of many families of farmers to Canada. A special 
train of forty-two cars, consisting of household goods, implements 
for farming, and livestock will leave McLean county Wednesday 
for Brandon, Manitoba. It is said that twenty-five families are 
represented, All will proceed by coach except those who ride the 
freight to care for the livestock. 

‘*Tnquiry as to the cause of this exodus develops the fact that 
the high price of Tllinois land is largely responsible. Values have 
assumed staggering proportions since the war. Ordinary farms 
that were regarded as worth $200 to $250 an acre before the war, 
now are being sold all the way from $300 to $400 an acre. while 
the tracts with extra choice improvements are bringing $500 to 
$600. Owners of this land with suddenly inflated value are ask- 
ing higher rental. Some of the tenants are remaining, while 
many others are seeking new locations in lowa and the other 
states of the Northwest, and a number are selecting Canada.’’ 


There are two delegates in the Constitutional Con- 
vention from McLean county, and they are among the 
leaders of the group that oppose any classification of 
property. 

But the main purpose of this article is to inform 
teachers that they are not the only ones now expressing 
new ideas on taxation and the classification of property. 
Members of the State Farm Commission, practical farm- 
ers, and others are actually discussing classification, un- 
earned riches, and inheritance taxes. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND 
PRODUCTION 


The present industrial discontent portends good for 
the future. Unrest is nothing to be alarmed about, but 
is rather a sign of approaching prosperity. These were 
the statements of Arthur E. Holder, labor member of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, at a recent 
meeting of the Educational Congress at Harrisburg. Pa., 
speaking on the relation of education to industry. 

**T deny and challenge the loose charges now too 
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glibly made that the American working people are 
idlers and slackers,’’ declared Mr. Holder. 

To substantiate this challenge he produced figures 
from the official reports which showed that in 1913, the 
year prior to the war, although in this Nation there were 
only one-sixteenth of the world’s population, it produced 
22 ‘per cent of the world’s wheat, 35 per cent of the 
world’s oats, 60 per cent of the cotton, and 80 per cent 
of the corn, 

The United States also produced 25 per cent of the 
world’s horses, 27 per cent of the cattle, and 40 per 
cent of the swine, as well as 25 per cent of all the dairy 
products. In minerals our 5 per cent of the world’s 
population produced 50 per cent of the pig iron, 56 per 
cent of the copper, and 60 per cent of the petroleum. 

Our manufactured products of the world’s produc- 
tion were 22 per cent of woolens, 25 per cent of linens, 
25 per cent of cotton cloth, 45 per cent of paper, 25 
per cent of glass, 36 per cent of shoes, and 50 per cent 
of steel products. 

Our wonderfully industrious and freely edueated 
people have proven their worth from a purely dollar and 
cent standpoint, by enriching the world with 24 per cent 
of all the agricultural products, 40 per cent of all the 
mineral products, and 34 per cent of all the manufac- 
tured products. 

‘‘This,’’ Mr. Holder forcibly stated, ‘‘was aecom- 
plished by our 5 per cent of the world’s population.”’ 

His figures showed also that the Nation stood equally 
high in the development and increase of manufactured 
products. In the vear 1850 the working men and women 
in industry in this Nation produced values equal to 
$1,064 per capita, and in 1910 produced $3,125 per eap- 
ita, showing an inerease of 195 per cent in 60 years. He 
added that the Nation had not produced money alone, 
put had also made self-reliant, resourceful citizens. 

‘These figures,’’ Mr. Holder concluded, ‘‘clearly 
show the relation of education to industry. They are a 
tribute to the educational system of the United States, 
and prove most emphatically and eloquently that labor 
on our farms and in our industries is active, intelligent, 
industrious, loyal, and wonderfully productive.”’ 


A SUPREME EDUCATIONAL NEED 


With all our getting, we in America have not yet 
gotten understanding. Our rebelling against situations 
oeeasioned by high prices approaches a dangerous type 
of unrest. The American people cannot understand: 

Why they pay 22¢ or more for sugar when the Cuban 
crop sold for less than a third as much. 

Why a suit of clothes costs $100 when the wool enter- 
ing into it is produced at a cost of $7. 

Why a loaf of bread costs 18 cents when the farmer 
gets less than one-fourth that amount for the wheat in 
the loaf. 

There are a hundred other things the American pub- 
lie doesn’t understand. It should be enlightened. Manu- 
facturers and jobbers in every field should teach the 
public, thru frank, accurate statements of fact, just what 
enters into the cost of producing a pound of sugar, a 
suit of clothes, or a loaf of bread. If the consumer is 
not paying exorbitant dividends to profitecrs, a clear 
statement of fact will give him ample proof. Out with 
the truth! Nothing else will relieve the tension of the 
publie mind and re-establish right relations between the 
producer, the manufacturer, and the consumer. A fair, 
open statement of the total legitimate cost of each com- 
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modity would at once fix responsibility for guilt or ex- 

onerate those now unjustly accused of profiteering. 
Such a campaign of information, based on a clear, 

accurate statement of economic fact, is a supreme edu- 

cational need. 

N. E. A. Bulletin, March, 1920. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Apoptep BY THE ErrinGHamM County TEACHERS’ Asso- 
CIATION AT ITS Mip-WINTER SESSION, SATURDAY, 
FEBRUARY 28TH, 1920. 
STATE, 

We, the members of the Effingham County Teachers’ 
Association, realizing the importance of the work of the 
Legislative Committee of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, in connection with the Constitutional Con- 
vention, do hereby offer the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we favor the passage of the Smith- 
Towner Bill, creating a Federal Department of Eduea- 
tion, and that we urge the state to take action meeting 
federal appropriations dollar for dollar. 

Resolved, That we favor action making the Initiative 
and Referendum a part of the Constitution of the State 
of Illinois, and recommend furthermore, that all matters 
submitted to a vote of the people be outlined with argu- 
ments pro and con and sent to all legally qualified voters 
at least thirty days previous to the election. 

Resolved, That we do hereby urge legislative enact- 
ment, naming minimum salaries for different grades of 
teaching in the state, this minimum to be not less than 
$100 per month for any grade, and to go into effect Sept. 
1, 1920. Furthermore, we urge that the qualifications of 
teachers be raised in accordance with salaries named. 

Resolved, That there be a constitutional amendment 
providing for the assessment of property at actual sale 
value for school purposes, and that the county be made 
the unit of the taxing system for our publie schools. 

Resolved, That the law providing for school trustees 
and township treasurers be repealed at onee. 

Resolved, That the English ‘Language be made the 
medium of instruction in all the schools of this state, 
and that all adult foreigners be taught the English lan- 
guage as a part of the school system of the state. 

Resolved, That there be a school nurse, supported by 
state funds, in each county of this state, and that in 
towns of 5.000 population, or over, school nursing be 
made a part of the eurricula of the schools. 

In support of the above resolutions, the Effingham 
County Teachers’ Association has voted to assess its 
members fifty cents each as a contribution to the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Illinois State Teachers’ Assoeia- 
tion for its work of constitutional revision and legis- 
lation. 

COUNTY 

We, the members of the Effingham County Teachers’ 
Association, in Mid-Winter Session assembled, do hereby 
adopt the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we endorse the action of the Effing- 
ham County Text Book Committee; that we recommend 
for adoption the books approved by these committees; 
and that all examinations, bi-monthly, central and final, 
be based upon these books. 

Resolved, That we commend the work of our County 
Truant Officer, and heartily approve her efforts to en- 
foree the truancy law, and that we pledge to her our 
assistance and co-operation. 
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Resolved, That we extend to our County Superin- 
tendent our hearty support and co-operation in his fear- 
less and untiring efforts to improve the schools of Effing- 
ham county. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. N. Smita, 
CLARA HIRTZEL, 
Mary E. SHRIVER, 
R. B. BRYANT, 
C. W. CLaytor, 
Committee. 


RECRUITING FOR THE SOUTHERN DIVISION 

The treasurer of the Southern Division of the I. 8. 
T. A. recently sent out a cireular to the teachers of that 
part of the State that was intended to increase their 
enrollment as members of the Association. It is so good 
that we are glad to publish it. 

Wuart is THe I. S. T. A. Dorsa For Us? 

First and foremost, the I. S. T. A. furnishes inspir- 
ing, educative meetings that lift us out of the mire of 
drudgery and inefficiency and point our faltering feet 
protfessionward. Well and good! 

But perhaps the next question that arises in your 
mind is, ‘‘ Having ‘pointed our faltering feet profession- 
ward’ does the I. S. T. A. then display a practical turn 
by providing wherewith ‘our faltering feet’ may be 
shod?’’ Yea, brother; yea and verily! 

A little story in one sentence. 

(True and Stranger than Fiction.) 

A few days ago the teachers and friends of eduea- 
tion in The Coal Belt were brought nigh unto the verge 
of apoplexy by the news that the fifty-odd teachers in 
the GRAMMAR schools of a certain city had been given 
a raise in salary of $25 per month; a regular railroad 
raise; dates back to the first of January; rejoice and 
be glad! 

But as we rejoice, let us also celebrate a little. I 
wonder whether this splendid piece of simple justice 
would have been possible a year ago. Absolutely, no! 
Without the Hicks and Smejkal laws, secured at the 
last session of the legislature by the I. S. T. A. such a 
procedure would have meant inevitable bankruptey. 

Your dollar did it. Don’t let the good work slacken. 
Our motto for the Southern Dvision is 100 per cent en- 
rollment. Send me your dollar or pay it to your Super- 
intendent now and I will send your receipt by mail ; this 
will save time and trouble for you and for the clerks at 
the meeting. Then should some combination of cireum- 
stances prevent your attendance, I will place your name 
on the mailing list so that you will get your copy of the 
Illinois Teacher regularly the coming year. Act today. 

R. V. Jorpan, Treasurer S. I. T. A. 
504 S. 14th St., Herrin, Illinois. 


THE LIMITS OF SCHOOL TAX RATES 


The editor frequently receives inquiries concerning 
the limits on school tax rates and district revenues. 
These inquiries show that many teachers want to learn 
just how much school revenue can be raised in their dis- 
tricts, but do not know .how to find out. It seems that 
several districts called elections and voted to increase the 
educational rate immediately after the approval of the 
Hicks law in April, 1919; and the teachers are confused 
because the rates were again changed by the General 
Assembly in June, 1919. So we beg leave to make the 
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following explanations for the districts outside of Chi- 
cago. 

For several years prior to 1919, the assessed valua- 
tion of property was one-third of the real value as de- 
termined by the assessor, and the taxes were extended 
against this one-third valuation. For example, sup- 
pose the assessor found the property in some village 
school district to be worth $900,000 in 1918. The school 
board could levy up to one and one-half percent for 
educational purposes, and, if authorized to levy a build- 
ing fund, could levy up to one and one-half percent 
for building purposes, both rates on a one-third valua- 
tion, or $300,000. That is, they could levy $4,500 for 
education and $4,500 for building. But if they needed 
more for education and less for building, they could, 
after an affirmative vote by the people in the district, 
levy up to two percent for education if they did not levy 
more than one pereent for building. That is, they could 
levy up to $6,000 for education if they did not levy more 
than $3,000 for building. 

Under the Hicks law as approved in April, 1919, the 
one-third valuation remained the same, but the rates 
were changed to two percent for education and one per- 
cent for building, by the board, and to three percent and 
one pereent after a favorable vote by the people. In the 
district with property worth $900,000, the board could 
levy up to two pereent of $300,000 for education, if it 
did not levy more than one percent for building. This 
would amount to $6,000 for education and $3,000 for 
building, or just the same as could be voted by the 
people the year before. But after a favorable vote by 
the people, the educational fund could be raised to three 
pereent of $300,000, if not more than one percent were 
needed for building. That is, after a favorable vote by 
the people, the board could levy as much as $9,000 for 
education if it did not levy more than $3,000 for 
building. 

But in June, 1919, the General Assembly changed 
the assessed valuation from one-third to one-half the real 
valuation; but it also reduced the limits of the rates so 
as to produce exactly the same amounts of school funds 
as given in the last paragraph above. 

The assessed valuation of the $900,000 worth of prop- 
erty is now $450,000, instead of $300,000 as before; and 
the board can levy only one and one-third percent for 
education, but can levy also two-thirds pereent for build- 
ing. After a favorable vote by the people, the board may 
levy as much as two percent for education if they do not 
levy more than two-thirds percent for building. That 
is they can levy $6,000 and $3,000 without a vote by the 
people, and $9,000 and $3,000 after a favorable vote by 
the people. 

Teachers desiring to learn how much their school 
board can levy for educational purposes, should first ob- 
tain the amount of assessed valuation of the district from 
the county clerk or from the county superintendent of 
schools. Then they should remember that one and one- 
third percent of this amount is the limit, unless the peo- 
ple have voted a higher rate. If a higher rate for edu- 
cational purposes has been voted, it will be easy to learn 
what it is, and to compute the amount of revenue ac- 
cordingly. The only other important items of ineome 
are the district’s share of the state school fund and the 
high school tuition, the amounts of which may be learned 
from the clerk of the school board. 


COUNTY CAMPAIGNS FOR BETTER SALARIES 
It may of assistance to the teachers of some counties 
in the state to learn what teachers in other counties are 
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doing to obtain better salaries next year. The teachers 
of several counties have formed local organizations to 
investigate the resources, assessed valuation, tax levies, 
tax rates and other facts related to the maximum sal- 
aries that can be paid in the several school districts. 
Some of these local organizations are fixing scales. of 
wages that are recommended to the teachers, and some 
are signing pledges not to apply for less than the scales 
fixed. 

A committee of teachers in Jersey County, on Feb- 
ruary 28, sent out the following letter to all teachers of 
that county: 

Jerseyville, Ill., Feb. 28, 1920. 
Dear Teacher :— 

Enclosed find a copy of recommendation of Teachers’ 
Wage Schedule for ensuing year of 1920-21. This re- 
port will be presented by the Committee at the joint 
meeting of teachers and school officers to be held at the 
Court House in Jerseyville on Saturday, March 13, 1920, 
at 1:30 P. M. 

It is of vital importance that every teacher in Jersey 
County attend this meeting. Teachers must have an ade- 
quate salary or quit the profession. There will be a 
shortage of teachers next year, and there is no reason 
why teachers should not receive the wages named in the 
report. If they stand together they will get it. 

This report is sent you in advance that you may be 
informed. It is for your private use and not for the 
publie. 

Respectfully, 
COMMITTEE. 


PLEDGE CARD 


I hereby pledge to abide by the schedule of wages as 
shown by the tables adopted by the Jersey County Teach- 
ers’ Association for the School Year of 1920-21. 


Table 
A ....$ 60.00 
B wig ee 70.00 “ee eeeneneneeneeenenenenwneeeenweeneewn eee eres 
a |)ClU Name 
D.... 90.00 
B..sc- oe 


F ...100 to 125 
G ... 80 to 100 


They sent out also the following appeal to both teach- 
ers and school officers: 


0 SOE, OEE OR ETT 


JERSEY CouNTY TEACHERS’ APPEAL 


To School Officers and Patrons: 

The teachers of Jersey County have been forced to 
come frankly before the school boards and patrons and 
appeal for adequate wages for the ensuing year of 1920- 
21. The reason for this appeal is apparent to every 
fair-minded person. 

With the increasing high cost of living, the teachers 
ean no longer clothe and feed themselves and keep up 
their professional standing on the wages offered by the 
districts of the county generally. 

The undersigned committee, appointed by the Jersey 
County Teachers’ Association, has gone into the matter 
of valuation, maximum resources and wages thoroughly. 
After due consideration, your committee offers the fol- 
lowing schedule of wages as shown by tables A, B, C, D, 
E, F, and G, and recommends their adoption. 

Your committee believes the schedule is fair and rea- 
sonable and urges its acceptance. Your committee fur- 
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ther believes that the only way teachers will be able to 
secure their just dues in the matter of wages will be to 
stand uncompromisingly as a unit for this proposition. 

It will be seen that the schedule does not include high 
school teachers, Jerseyville grade teachers, city superin- 
tendents, principals and assistants. 

The last legislature enacted a law changing the basis 
of spreading the tax from one-third to one-half of the 
valuation. The rate has been correspondingly changed. 
Under the present law boards may levy one and one- 
third per cent for educational purposes and two-thirds 
per cent for building purposes. In case this does not 
afford ample revenue, boards may submit to the voters 
of the district, a proposition to increase the rate for edu- 
cational purposes, stating the per cent, which shall not 
exceed two per cent. 

Districts having a very low valuation may find it 
necessary to increase the rate authorized by law in the 
manner above stated. 

Your committee in all fairness submits that the teach- 
ers of Jersey County, in view of the increase in wages, 
must do everything in their power to merit this increase. 
It will become their duty to make thorough preparation 
for their work; attend normal schools, teachers’ insti- 
tutes, read professional books and periodicals. How 
much, not how little, can I give my pupils, should be 
their amition. 

Provided, That beginning teachers, those teaching for 
the first time, may accept $5.00 per month less in iat!es 


A, B, and C, and $10.00.per month less in tables D, E, 
and F. 


On the same sheet with this appeal was printed the 
seale of teachcrs’ salaries fixed by the committee for all 
the schools of the county except the city of Jerseyville. 
This scale named the several teaching positions under 
each letter group as designated on the pledge card and 
also gave the maximum amount of educational fund each 
district can raise. 

The committee sent invitations to the school officers 
to attend the meeting on March 13, and many directors 
responded to the call.. The consideration of the salary 
scale aroused much discussion, but the directors would 
not agree to accept it. However, nearly all the teachers 
have signed the pledge cards, and the next move is to be 
made by the directors. It is likely they will have a meet- 
ing of their own soon to fix a seale they are willing to 
pay. Then there will likely be conferences between com- 
mittees representing each side to try to bring about a 
compromise, although neither side has said anything 
about a compromise. Of course we cannot now give the 
final result, but it is likely to be some increase for the 
teachers. If they obtain even the full amounts named 
in their seale, they can probably earn their wages by 
working hard. 

An entirely different method of approaching the 
same problem is illustrated in the following letter from 
a county superintendent to the teachers and school offi- 
cers of his county. 


Bureau County Pusiic ScHOOLS 
Gero. O. SmirH, Superintendent 
* Princeton, Illinois, 


To the School Boards and Teachers, 
Bureau County, Illinois. 

The time is approaching for the election of teachers 
and the fixing of their salaries for the ensuing school 
year. A few Boards have already attended to this mat- 
ter and several more will give it attention before the 
annual school election. 
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With the view of supplying teachers and school 
boards with information regarding the salaries of teach- 
ers, your County Superintendent presents herewith the 
following data gathered by him from a questionnaire re- 
cently filled out at his request by more than two hun- 
dred teachers of this county. Of this number, 28 were 
high school teachers; 100 grade teachers; and 110 coun- 
try teachers. They represent all grades of teachers in 
these Groups except superintendents and principals and 
special teachers. 

The questions of this inquiry called for the present 
salaries of teachers and the salaries they expect.for next 
year, also for the years of experience and educational 
qualifications of each teacher. The questionnaires were 
filed unsigned by teachers. 

The data obtained is summarized as follows: 

Group A—Country Teachers. 

The present average salary of country teachers is 
$76. per month for an eighth month school year, with 
individual salaries ranging from $55. to $100. per month. 

The expected average salary of this same group of 
country teachers is about $100. per month, with individ- 
ual salaries ranging from $70. to $130. per month. 

The expected average salary of this group is an in- 
crease of 31% over the average salary of the current 
year. 

Group B—Grade Teachers. 

The present average salary of Grade Teachers is $80. 
per month for a nine month school year, with individual 
salaries ranging from $50. to $116. per month. 

The expected average salary of this group of grade 
teachers is $105., with individual salaries ranging from 
$80. to $150. per month. 

The expected average salary of this group is an in- 
crease of 30% over the average salary of the current 
year. 

Inasmuch as the matter of experience largely deter- 
mines the employment and salary of teachers, we have 
divided the teachers of both Group A and Group B into 
two classes, namely,— 

Class I. Those who have had 5 or more years of 
teaching experience. 

Class II. Those who have had less than 5 years 
of teaching experience. 

The present average salary of Class I of Group A is 
$74. per month, with individual salaries ranging from 
$55. to $90. per month, while those of Class II of Group 
A receive an average of $79. per month with individual 
salaries ranging from $65. to $100. per month. 

The expected average salary of Class I of Group A 
is $95. per month with individual salaries ranging from 
$70. to $130, per month, while those of Class II of Group 
A expect an average of $108. per month with individual 
salaries ranging from $70. to $125. per month. 

The present average salary of Class I Group B is 
$78. per month with individual salaries ranging from 
$50. to $110. per month, while those of Class II receive 
an average of $83. per month with individual salaries 
ranging from $60. to $116. per month. 

The expected average salary of Class I of Group B 
is $102. per month, with individual salaries ranging 
from $80. to $125. per month while those of Class II of 
this group expect an average of $108. per month with 
individual salaries ranging from $80. to $150. per month. 

The expected average salary of both Class I and Class 
II is an increase of 30% over their present average sal- 
ary. The less experienced country teachers are expect- 
ing an average increase of 28%, while the more experi- 
enced are expecting an average increase of 36%. This 


means that the inexperienced teachers, regardless of 
qualifications, are expecting almost as great a per cent 
of inerease as are the more experienced teachers. This 
proves the demand of the teachers for an increased mini- 
mum salary, for it is noted that the minimum increases 
from $50. to $80. per month, which means at least an 
approach to a living wage, regardless of experience or 
qualifications. 

Of course the more experienced and better qualified 
teachers have the right to expect higher salaries than 
those teachers of less experience and lower qualifications, 
yet all teachers have the right to expect at least a living 
wage. 

Of the country teachers reporting, 16% signify their 
preference to teach in grade schools. Three-fourths of 
this number have less than 5 years experience and their 
expected average salary is $108. per month. The ma- 
jority of teachers however prefer to remain in their 
present positions. 

The above is the result of an impartial study of the 
question of salaries of teachers. The study coincides 
with similar county, city and state studies which all 
show that the teachers of the nation have come to the 
conclusion that they must have substantial increases 
in salaries, at least to the extent of living wages. 

The data gathered from this questionnaire also re- 
veals the fact that many teachers are intending to leave 
the teaching profession unless they receive salaries at 
least somewhere near what other trained workers re- 
ceive. The above study reveals the general desire of 
teachers in this county. With the recognized shortage 
of teachers and the prospect of a greater shortage, school 
boards are wise if they will hold those of their present 
teachers who are giving reasonable satisfaction. They 
are justified in attending to the employment of their 
teachers now, not waiting until after the school election 
as they usually do. 

School districts of this couniy with few excentions 
are financially able to pay such salaries as will interest 
good teachers. Unless this is done, the schools of the 
county will suffer.—and this means the boys and girls. 

No summary has yet been made of the data supplied 
by high school teachers. This will be supplied on request. 

Any school board that desires the personal assistance 
of the County Superintendent in the matter of getting 
the best teacher possible for any position may have our 
very best effort any time. We want to be of assistance 
to both teachers and school boards in this and all other 
matters relating to the welfare of our schools, 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro. O. Siru. 
February 20, 1920. 


The Lincoln Courier-Herald of March 6 contained the 
following: 


TEACHERS DRAFT WAGE SCALE FOR 
BEGINNERS 


Two hundred and twenty-five Logan county teachers, 
following the semi-annual convention of the Logan 
County Teachers’ Association late yesterday, drew up 
resolutions directed to the various school boards of the 
county, asking improved pay for teachers, and contain- 
ing a seale for beginning teachers. 

To induce capable young persons to enter the teach- 
ing profession, only the entrance scale was drawn, and 
while no seale for experienced teachers was adopted, it 
was signified that pay for the older teachers should be 
in accordance with the beginners’ scale. 
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The seale follows: 


H. 8. graduates: (6 weeks’ Normal) $85 per month. 

H. S. graduates (1 year Normal or college) $100 per 
month. 

H. S. graduates (2 years Normal or college) $110 per 
month. 

The object of the beginning teachers’ scale, it was 
declared in the resolution, is two-fold: In defense of the 
teachers themselves, to obtain a living wage in accord- 
ance with the importance of their services and responsi- 
bilities, and second, to maintain the high standard of 
teaching, and obtain only qualified teachers. 

The school teachers of Logan County believe in or- 
ganization. They know that where there is union there 
is also strength. 

Time flies, and the teachers’ association is beginning 
to gray a little about the temples. It will not take par- 
ticularly the brightest first-grade pupil long to figure 
out the fact that the association is now forty-three years 
old. 

During all of that time the organization has main- 
tained one object—to better fit its members to serve. 
This union of teachers for forty-three years has been 
out to help the other fellow. Now it is out to help not 
only the other fellow, but itself. 

The teachers in drawing up a salary scale for begin- 
ning, teachers do not lose sight of the bigger thing to 
the real teacher than drawing pay—namely the main- 
tainence of a high standard,.and the recruiting only of 
young men and women teachers who are qualified to per- 
form this work. 

The teachers unselfishly draw up a modest scale for 
young teachers, at the same time insuring a high stand- 
ard by placing a premium upon the amount of scholastic 
preparation. The more experienced teachers merely ask 
that their services be commensurate with their value as 
compared with other qualified young teachers who come 
out of the colleges and normal schools to teach the young. 

For years and years, teachers have been conteni with 
the very smallest of salaries, Dut now that the high cost 
of living is driving many teachers into other fields where 
their ability commands more like a living wage, the teach- 
ing profession is threatened with a shortage. 

We wish that every person might see a cartoon as 
published in the Detroit News, entitled ‘‘To Make Both 
Ends Meet.’’ A flamboyant dancing teacher, in rich 
furs and jewels, addresses the public school teacher, 
somewhat shabby and run down at the heels, with the 
admonition: ‘‘ Educate their feet dearie.’’ 

Our dancing teachers get more money for educating 
heels than the school teachers get for educating heads. 
So do trained stenographers and office women get more, 
and that is why many teachers are compelled by neces- 
sity to quit a work they love, and a work that is one of 
the most important in the world. 

We congratulate the county teachers, not on asking 
for their rights—they should have done it long ago— 
but on lemanding merit of newcomers into their union, 
and a continuance of high standards of education. 


DIRECTORY OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSCCIATION 


OFFICERS FOR 1920 


President, D. Walter Potts, East. St. Louis. 

First Vice President, May S. Hawkins, Mound City. 

Second Vice President, Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvi- 
dere. 

Third Vice President, Anna Huber, La Salle. 
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Secretary, Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer, Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Executive Committee, K. D. Waldo, Chairman, Au- 
rora; J. O. Engleman, Decatur; Wm. B. Owen, 370 
Normal Parkway, Chicago. 

Board of Directors, D. Walter Potts, Chairman, East 
St. Louis; May S. Hawkins, Mound City; K. D. Waldo, 
Aurora; J. O. Engleman, Decatur; Wm. B. Owen, Chi- 
cago. 

State Director, N.E.A., R. O. Stoops, Joliet. 

County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 

President, Francis G. Blair, Springfield. 

Vice President, O. Rice Jones, Paris. 

Seeretary, Hattie Blair, Salem. 

Executive Committee, Lewis Ogilvie, Kankakee; E. 
A. Lewey, Hillsboro; W. A. Hough, Belleville. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 
President, J. F. Wiley, Mattoon. 
Vice President, H. B. Fisher, Streator. 
Seeretary, D. H. Wells, Litchfield. 
Executive Committee, F. L. Miller, Chm., Harvey; 
G. W. Gayler, Canton; W. P. Lowery, Hoopeston. 


VILLAGE PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 
President, S. T. Walker, Watson. 
Vice President, L. L. MeArthy, Marion. 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. E. Mann, Alsey. 
Executive Committee. The officers named above. 


HicH ScHoo.i SEcTION 

President, C. P. Briggs, Rockford. 

Vice President, R. W. Pringle, Normal. 

Seeretary, Lois Yoder, Decatur. 

Executive Committee, R. G. Beals, Chairman, Tay- 
lorville; Clarence Bonnell, Harrisburg; G. J. Koons, 
Pontiae. 

CounTrY TEACHERS’ SECTION 

President, Fred Colonius, Nokomis. 

Vice President, Ruth A. Carver, Springfield. 

Seeretary, Effie Barber, Elkhart. 


KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY SECTION 
President, Nellie Thompson, Normal. 
Vice President, Myrtle Kaufman, Springfield. 
Secretary, Lorette Hayes, Decatur. 
Executive Committee, Grace Geddes, Charleston ; 
Jean Johnson, Bloomington; Nelle Haley, Danville. 


Music TEACHERS’ SECTION 
President, Frank W. Westhoff, Normal. 
Vice President, Clara Dailey, Peoria. 
Secretary, Hulda G. Mueller, Springfield. 
Executive Committee, Nettie C. Doud, East Jackson 
Street, Springfield; Miss Quealey, 848 Sunnyside Ave., 
Chicago; W. S. Campbell, Peoria. 


ScHoo. GARDEN SECTION 

President, F. L. Miller, Harvey. 

Vice President, Wm. B. Brigham, Bloomington. 

Secretary, Ella V. Hamilton, Springfield. 

Executive Committee, Thomas W. Hart, Court 
House, Chicago. 

CoLLEGE SECTION 

President, H. E. Griffith, Knox College, Galesburg. 

Vice President, J. R. Harker, Illinois Woman’s Col- 
lege, Jacksonville. 

Secretary, E. E. Rall, Northwestern College, Naper- 
ville. 

Executive Committee, J. M. Tilden, Lombard Col- 
lege, Galesburg; W. O. Allen, Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 


sity, Bloomington; F. L. Kerr, Northwestern Univer- 


sity, Evanston. 
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PARENT-TEACHER SECTION 
President, Mrs. Harry L. Fleming, Bloomington. 
Vice President, J. W. Becker, Jerseyville. 
Secretary, Mrs. Roy Ide, Springfield. 
Executive Committee. The officers named above. 


ILurnois CouNcIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN IN 
EDUCATION 

President, to serve two years, Caroline Grote, W. I. 
S. N. S., Macomb. 

Vice President, to serve one year, Mary Ross Potter, 
Northwestern University, Evanston. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Myrtle Kaufman, Teachers’ 
Training School, Springfield. 

Directors, to serve one year, Central Division, Mrs. 
Harry L. Fleming, Bloomington. Southern Division, 
Mrs. Judge Hart, Benton. Western Division, Mrs. Abbie 
Hunter, Peoria. East Central Dvision, Ruby E. Mason, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Northeastern Division, 
Edna Keith, Joliet. Chicago Division, Florence Hol- 
brook, Principal of Forestville School, Chicago. Eliza- 
beth Faulkner, Principal of Faulkner School, Chicago. 


City SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


President, M. G. Hogge, Tribune Building, Chicago. © 


Secretary, I. M. Allen, Springfield. 

Treasurer, A. S. Anderson, La Grange. 

Executive Committee, W. W. Lewton, Cicero; W. W. 
Earnest, Champaign; T. W. Callahan, Galesburg. 


Orricers oF Loca Drvistons, 1920 
Cxuicaco DIvIsion 


President, Wm. J. Bogan, 1225 Sedgwick St., Chi- 


cago. 

Vice President, Frances E. Harden, 1543 Sherwin 
Ave., Chicago. 

Seeretary, C. C. Willard, 1421 E. 67th Place, Chi- 
cago. 

Treasurer, Susan Scully, 1443 E. Marquette Road, 
Chicago. 


Executive Committee, Chas. S. Winslow, 2125 Sher- 
win Ave., Evanston; Florence Holbrook, 451 Oakwood 
Blvd., Chicago; Caroline Baldwin, 6206 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago. 

State Committees, Appropriations, Dora Wells, 5738 
Kenwood Ave., Chicago; Legislation, Wm. B. Owen, 370 
Normal Parkway, Chicago; Resolutions, F. W. Schacht, 
6714 Union Ave., Chicago. 

NORTHEASTERN DIVISION 

President, Robert I. White, Elgin. 

Vice President, Ruth Shepherd, Batavia. 

Secretary, H. M. Coultrap, Geneva. 

Treasurer, H. A. Dean, Crystal Lake. 

Transportation Secy., J. B. Russell, Wheaton. 

Executive Committees, K. D. Waldo, Chairman, Au- 
rora; O, E. Peterson, Sycamore; Edith Mitchell Ennis, 
Evanston ; T. A. Simpson, Waukegan; Charlotte Regan, 
Joliet; O. J. Treadway, McHenry. 

State Committees, Appropriations, A. M. Shelton, 
Crystal Lake; Legislation, L. W. Smith, Joliet; Resolu- 
tions, R. O. Stoops, Joliet. 

NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 

President, F. R. Ritzman, DeKalb. 

Vice President, 0. E. Peterson, Sycamore. 

Secretary, Ida Voigt, Freeport. 

Treasurer, John C. Reeder, Dixon. 

Executive Committee, L. A. Fulwider, Chm., Free- 
port; Abbie J. Craig, 1 year, Rockford; R. J. Agsher, 1 
year, Stewart; M. C. Turrell, 2 years, Milledgville; 
Charlotte Spaulding, 2 years, Rochelle; Katherine Obye, 
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3 years, Galena; J. L. Brearton, 3 years, Savanna. 
State Committees, Appropriations, E. T. Austin, 
Sterling; Legislation, C. P. Briggs, Rockford; Resolu- 
tions, F, G. Taylor, Oregon. 
ILLiINoIs VALLEY DIvIsIon 


President, W. R. Curtis, Kewanee. 

Vice President, Joe Mather, Streator. 

Secretary, Anna M. Holliday, Granville. 

Treasurer, F. A. Bell, Buda. 

Executive Committee, L. A. Mahoney, Chm., Moline; 
W. C. Robb, 2 years, Spring Valley; M. N. Mason, 3 
years, Oglesby. 

State Committees, Appropriations, Arnold Lau, Rock 
Island; Legislation, J. B. McManus, La Salle; Resolu- 
tions, Della Baker, Geneseo. 


EASTERN Drvision 


President, J. W. Davis, Effingham. 

Vice President, P. M. Watson, Robinson. 

Secretary, Lena Foreman, Charleston. 

Treasurer, A. B. Crowe, Charleston. 

Executive Committee, J. L. Hart, Chm., Pana; H. 
DeF. Widger, Charleston ; O. R. Jones, Paris. 

State Committees, Appropriations, T. J. Beecher, 
Paris; Legislation, O. L. Minter, Charleston; Resolu- 
tions, L. M. Wilson, Charleston. 

East CENTRAL Drvision 

President, I. A. Smothers, Rossville. 

Vice President, Otto Weedman, Bement. 

Secretary, Gertrude Payne, Danville. 

Treasurer, O. J. Bainum, Paxton. 

Executive Committee, L. W. Haviland, Chm., On- 
arga ; B. R. Buckingham, Urbana; C. H. Watts, Cham- 
paign. 

Auditing Committee, Ebba Swanson, Chm., Paxton; 
Charles MeIntosh, Monticello; G. B. Weisiger, Oak- 
wood. 

Appropriations Committee, G. P. Randle, Chm., Dan- 
ville; Margaret MacWilliams, Champaign; E. G. Stev- 
ens, Rantoul. 

Legislative Committee, O. P. Haworth, Chm., Dan- 
ville; W. O. Jones, Deland; H. A. Hollister, Urbana. 

Resolutions Committee, W. W. Earnest, Champaign ; 
A. P. Johnson, Urbana; C. E. Kuechler, Loda. 

State Committees, Appropriations, G. P. Randle, 
Danville; Legislation, O. P. Haworth, Danville; Reso- 
lutions, W. W. Earnest, Champaign. 

(This directory will be continued in the May number) 





STATE BRANCH OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MOTHERS 


Mrs. Lawson Gilbert, Editor 


Parent-Teacher Associations of the country have be- 
come a strong working factor in the educational, social 
and, may we say, political affairs of our schools and a 
wise parent and wiser teacher works through such an 
organization rather than on individual cases, which often 
developes friction. A teacher may comfortably say 
many uncomfortable things to the group, thus reaching 
the individual in an unpersonal way, attaining desired 
results and retain the friendship of adoring parent. 
Mrs. Fleming, state president, makes the following excel- 
lent suggestions to Parent-Teacher Associations for up- 
building standards of education in a given community : 

We so often go at things backwards. For example: a 
few public-spirited citizens of a town—usually women 
citizens because naturally they are more in touch with 
what schools are and should be—decide that their town 
ought to have some educational facility which it now 
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lacks. Knowing that the board of education is the ‘‘last 
word’’ on educational subjects, a few parents talk to 
members of the school board about their desire and ask 
that it be made a part of the local school system. When 
told of the impossibility of such procedure, they go 
away, still somewhat puzzled, but feeling that at least 
there is nothing more to do at present except find fault 
with the school board for their inability to grant their 
wish. , 

Take, for example, the subject of Kindergartens—it 
might be playgrounds, physical director, domestic sci- 
ence, manual training, special drawing or music direct- 
ors, or something else. Suppose you dv want kinder- 
gartens in your school system and your board of educa- 
tion cannot make them a part of the regular school 
system. What then? Must you stop till the board of 
education finds a way to give them to you? In most 
eases, this is what happens, but it need not so happen. 
Start an educational campaign about Kintergartens. 
Don’t start it on the school board, for they know about 
them—or should—but start it by getting members of 
your Parent-Teacher Association to study such topics 
as ‘‘The Value of Kindergartens,’’ ‘‘Our State Kinder- 
garten Law,’’ ‘‘The Best Kindergarten Law in the 
United States,’’ ‘‘How Other Towns Have Secured 
Kindergartens,’’ ‘‘What Additional Taxes Would Be 
Necessary to Establish Kindergartens,’’ ete. Have these 
topies discussed at your meetings. Inform yourselves 
before you go to the school board with requests and de- 
mands. Go to them for information. Ask your super- 
intendent of schools and a member of your school board 
to talk to your association on some phase of the subject. 
Let the school authorities know you are interested and 
are going to find out what you want to know, but don’t 
blame the school authorities until you have a case against 
them. Nine times out of ten they are as anxious as you 
to have the same things you want, but you, as voter and 
taxpayer, have not made it possible for them to secure 
the funds to carry on this additional work. It surely 
ean’t be saved out of the regular fund at the expense 
of the salaries of the present teachers, so another way 
must be found. 

We always say that Parent-Teacher Associations are 
schools for parents, and it is a necessary part of parents’ 
education to be conversant with educational legislation, 
educational movements and tendencies, because it takes 
both schoolroom and home reaction to really tell what 
effect any educational system is having on the children— 
and that is all that counts, anyway—the reaction on the 
children. 

Take a subject, then, that your community is inter- 
ested in; become intelligent about it; talk about it at 
your meetings; have expert information given to your 
clubs; talk it over with your neighbors who stay home 
from the meetings; read everything you can find on the 
subject; know what you are talking about—then have 
it introduced as a bill in the legislature, if that is the 
necessary course, or present it to the Election Commis- 
sion in the form of a petition and see that it is submitted 
to a vote in the proper way. If in the meantime you 
have educated your community to the real value of your 
idea, you will get what you want for your schools. Read 
educational literature to keep yourself informed, study 
the problem that interests you locally, go at it the right 
way and you will have the best schools in the country, 
for educators and boards of education usually give the 
publie better schools than they demand and are only too 
happy to improve their schools when they have an in- 
telligent parenthood behind them in the role not only 
of parents but of taxpayers. Remember it costs money 
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to get the best of anything, and the best of everything 
is the cheapest in the long run when it is invested in 
education for tomorrow's citizens—our children. 
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Francis G. Bitar: Arbor and Bird Days, Illinois, 1920. 
Cireular No. 146. 1920, Springfield, Illinois. Illus- 
trated. Paper, Pp. 72. 

—By proclamation of Governor Lowden, Friday, 
April Twenty-Third, and Friday, October Twenty-Sec- 
ond, have been designated Arbor and Bird Days in 
Illinois, for 1920. 

In his Arbor Day Letter to teachers State Super- 
intendent F. G. Blair discusses ‘‘the human reactions 
from the nerve and soul tension’’ of the war and recom- 
mends that ‘‘surest and sweetest restorer,’’—Nature. As 
he says, ‘‘Herbs and trees have ever been the main 
source of healing and medicine. Untouched by the 
chemist they exert their greatest curative powers. The 
fagged brain, the aching nerves, the over-wrought sys- 
tem will find surecease and healing in the fragrance and 
color of flowers and trees and in the beauty of song and 
feather.’’ 

With the aim of stimulating interest in our song 
birds, Superintendent Blair has published a ‘‘Song Bird 
Pageant’’ as the first part of the annual Arbor and Bird 
Day Annual. It is an entrancing and joyous and gaily 
lilting offering, profusely illustrated with photographs 
of the various birds and furnished with accompanying 
musie by W. B. Olds and William Dodd Chenery. 

MILES GLORIOSUS. 











Bending the Twig 


If average, growing children are given proper playgrounds, 
fitted with modern playground equipment, to-morrow they 
will have d vigorous, healthy minds and bodies— 
to make the world a better place to live in. 


‘ 





um apparatus for 

fitted for leadership 

i the play- 

Fionect movement and developing playground equipment the 
i it type. 


Write for catalogue “‘L"", on your letterhead. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MARK L. CROUSE, 543 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Builders for 50 years of every variety of 
men, the Medart 
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THE CARTER FROM CANTERBURY 
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‘‘Hark ye to this,’’ chuckled the Carter 
who had been reading a War Savings 
Stamp circular, 

‘‘Many citizens, especially those of for- 
éign birth, cannot read or write, add or 
subtract, but they multiply rapidly.’’ 

Whereat the Wife of Bath guffawed 
loudly. 


ROCKFORD RECRUITING STATION 
FOR CLEVELAND 

Just as we hopped blithely pressward 
with the Carter’s monthly gossip, another 
Unconfirmed Rumor slithered in. The U. 
R. was to the effect that Superintendent 
Cc. P. Briggs has been appointed to a 
$9,000 position in the school system of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WE STAND CORRECTED 

Miss Amelia Elsner of Chicago has writ- 
ten regarding the item that appeared in 
the March issue entitled *‘ Teachers to Get 
Special Training in Summer Class,’’ in 
which the statement was made that Chi- 
cago schools are paying continuation 
teachers on the same basis as high school 
teachers at about 50 percent extra because 
of the longer teaching day and year. Miss 
Elsner writes as follows: 

‘‘T should like to rectify that statement, 
as it is grossly overdrawn. I teach in the 
continuation school and am familiar with 
the details. The teachers in these schools 
work eight hours.a day (two more hours 
than the regular high school teacher) and 
they receive only 20 percent more pay than 
the regular high school teacher. Thus it 
will be seen there is a 33% percent in- 
crease in time with only 20 percent in- 
crease in pay.’’ 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AND EDU- 
CATIONAL OZONE 
George A. Brown 

What a magnificent institution is the 
modern school! I picked up the summer 
school announcement of the Illinois State 
Normal University the other day. It rep- 
resents the present broad school field for 
the nurture of the human powers for life 
and fellowship. To begin at the bottom of 
the program and work up to the top is an 
inspiration to an enriched and enlarged 
conception of the teacher’s life and work. 

Grace and strength and companionship 
in physical activities is the first step in 
training for complete living. Here I find 
courses preparing the teacher for esthetic 
and folk dancing; gymnastics; the festi- 
val and pagentry; scouting; and organized 
games. Along with these goes training in 
health methods. From this step spring a 
number of distinct ways upward. There 
is music; song; sight reading; orchestra; 
and band. There is story telling; plat- 
form reading; debating; and public speak- 
ing. There is painting; drawing; design; 
and picture reading. In another direction 
I find primary handwork; pottery; book- 
binding; elementary woodwork; and fur- 
niture design. What teacher does not be- 
come more human who knows much of do- 
mestic science, needlework, and home 
planning? And for the women there is 
dressmaking and millinery as art organi- 
zations. To meet the requirements of 
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teachers under the Smith-Hughes voca- 
tional education law there are _ higher 
courses in organized domestic science, and 
in garment making, and in agriculture in- 
cluding crop production and dairy hus- 
bandry studied on the farm and with the 
dairy of the school. 

It would be a mistake to take this work 
as entirely separate and distinct from the 
work of the common school teachers. 
Every teacher would do better teaching 
with the experience of one or more of 
these courses in activities basal to civil- 
ized society. The book instruction must 
rest upon such experiences. These courses 
make up about the bottom quarter of the 
program before me. Above these come 
courses in phonics; grammar; Latin; 
French; British poetry; literary types, 
and literary method; and then civics; 
economics; social problems; and political 
science, History and geography require 
many courses to cover the teachers’ needs 
in all grades; and so do the sciences of 
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botany, physiology, physics, chemistry, 
and general science. The commercial sub- 
jects such as typing, shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, commercial law, and business organi- 
zation might have found a place with the 
foundation courses. They are, however, 
more closely organized with the usual 
school subjects and I find them listed just 
below the courses in arithmetic, percent- 
age, algebra, and geometry. 

At the top of this teaching program are 
the courses in country school teaching; 
school administration; high-school prob- 
lems; educational psychology; general 
method; teaching process; and the teacher 
and the school. 

Eighty instructors are required to fill 
this program and about two thousand stu- 
dents are expected and should be in at- 
tendance to make the summer school of 
the greatest success. Many of these 
courses are for the mature teachers able 
to do graduate school work. 

All of the Illinois State Normal Schools 
give a mid-spring term beginning about 
the first of May. This six weeks term is 
adjusted to fit with the summer term and 
credit can be made in the same way. 

There is a greatness and richness in the 
school program of today that should at- 
tract the best talent among the young 
people secking a life work. 





Textbooks That Help the Teacher 





through repetition.” 


623-33 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


THE ELSON READERS (Nine Books) 


A complete series for the grades. 
study plan, very full Manuals for the teacher. 
ing—not merely a set of books.” 


ELSON GOOD ENGLISH (Three Books) 


Emphasis on English, oral and written, for everyday use. “Mastery 


Write for these Teachers’ ‘‘Helps,’’ which are free— 
“Reading in the Elementary Schools.” 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPAN 
Publishers of the LAKE Series . 


The best of literature, detailed 
“4 course in Read- 


“English in the Grades.” 


8-12 E. 34th St., NEW YORK 











Summer School— 1920 


Unique Courses conducted by experts. 
for a summer in Chicago. 
salary? Send for illustrated catalog. 





REGISTRAR DEPT. I. 





CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 
Accredited 


SPECIALIZES IN PRE-KINDERGARTEN, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY TRAINING 
Unlimited teachers. 
Why not prepare yourself to be a supervisor and command the maximum 


701 RUSH STREET 


Registration June 28 


Ideal residential location and surroundings 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WANTED—MEN—WOMEN 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the coming U.S. 
Government examinations. Thousands of 
permanent, life, positions are to be filled 
at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R 264, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giv- 
ing many sample examination questions, 
which will be given free of charge. 


FELLOWSHIP TO BE AWARDED 

The Child Health Organization of Amer- 
ica, whose address is 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, proposes to award a fel- 
lowship of one year in health education in 
a recognized university to the teacher who 
devises the best method for interesting 
children in health peneten in the elemen- 
tary grades, 


ATTEMPT TO STING MOSQUITO 


Men representing 17,000 acres in Mos- 
quito district asked that their land be re- 
moved from the Mt. Auburn community 
high school district and the state Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction decided that 
such withdrawal would cripple the district 
and refused to allow it. Preparations for 
the testing of the constitutionality of the 
law which gives the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction the final word in the 
matter of the formation of high school dis- 
tricts are now being made by attorneys 
for the malcontents of Mosquito. 


PAUL KINGSBURY GOES TO 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
Mr. Paul 8. Kingsbury has resigned his 

position as principal of the Springfield 
High School to accept a position with the 
Cleveland Trust Company, one of the larg- 
est banking institutions in Ohio. 


‘*‘TILLINOIS TEACHERS IN POLITICS 
TO STAY’’ 


Representatives of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, representing more 
than 22,000 school people, announced at a 
public hearing before the constitutional 
convention the association’s recommenda- 
tions, which include reclassification of 
property as one means of increasing reve- 
nue, of which education should have its 
just proportion. Warning was given of 
the association’s intention to carry the 
fight to the ballot box if its demands go 
unheeded. 


MISS LOU M. HARRIS RESIGNS 


A number of candidates have been men- 
tioned for the position of superintendent 
of the schools of Rock Island county. 
Among them are: Miss Anna Steitz, the 
present assistant county superintendent of 
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OUTLINE MAPS 








and of all of the continents. 
maps and geographical helps. 


United States Outline Map. 

Division of States. 

Place Map, showing states and 
ities. 


ci 

Place Map, showing states, 
mountains, rivers, coast and 
boundary features. 

Drainage Map. 

Physiographic Regions of U.S. 

Physiographic Regions of East- 
ern U.S. 

Rainfall Map. 

Navigable Rivers and Canals. 

Wheat Map. 

Product Map. 

Coal and Iron Map. 

Mineral Map. 

Population Map. 

Corn and Livestock Map. 

Area of the U. S. and Canada, 
compared with the 26 coun- 
tries of Europe. 


The following is a list of our desk outline maps for the study of the 
geography of the United States. We have similar maps of the World 
Price 1c each, postpaid, for five or more. 
100 assorted for 80c, plus the postage. 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 


Send for our complete list of 


New England States. 
Middle Atlantic States. 
Southern States. 
“ Outline Map. 
es “Cotton Map. 
Texas compared with 17 smaller countries 
of Europe. 
Central States Outline Map. 
Drainage Map. 
Western States Outline Map. 
Drainage Map. 
Railroads | Cities. 
Irrigation and Crops. 
National Forests and Parks. 
Alaska, Surface, Product and Transportation 


Map. 
Philippine Islands. 
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FREE REGISTRATION 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of C ce 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 














A Studied Service 
For 
Each Teacher 





Excellent positions at high 
salaries in desirable loca- 
tions are already reported. 
Write at once for booklet 
and application blank. No 
advance fee required. 


Minneapolis 
Teachers 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - - 





809-10-11, Pillsbury Building o © 





Agency 


DEPT. G 











Vermodello 


Apia wet wid [abe aot works - $0 Suny Stays 
exposed to air after 











schools, M. L. Yolton of Port Byron and 
W. N. Phillips of Rock Island. Miss Lou 
M. Harris has resigned after having served 
as county superintendent of schools since 
1914. 


SONS OF THE REVOLUTION 
MUSTER RECRUITS 

The Great War demonstrated the capac- 
ity of several nations to presérve their 
existence against military attack. The 
close of the Great War has created condi- 
tions that challenge the capacity of the 
surviving nations to preserve their domes- 
tic integrity against attacks less spectacu- 
lar and less comprehensible to average 
people than the military attack, but none 
the less fatal should the present attack 
succeed. 

Thus far our institutions have withstood 
the internal attack with greater firmness, 
and have suffered less disturbance than 
those of any other nation from the same 


attack. The Sons of the Revolution be- 
lieve that this is due to the wisdom of 
the statesmen who established the institu- 
tions that their forefathers fought to 
create. 


The Sons of the Revolution therefore 
believe that now while the attack upon 
those institutions is in progress, is a time 
when every descendant of a revolutionary 
soldier should feel the call to enter the 
conflict upon the side of the preservation 
of the social order to which those soldiers 
dedicated their lives. This may be ac- 
complished by joining the Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution in localities where 
the Seeiety has an organization and by 
organizing chapters where none exist. 

In Illinois there is but one Society; it 
has its headquarters at Chicago, William 
F. E, Gurley, 6151 University Avenue as 
its President. 

That Society will cheerfully aid the or- 
ganization of local chapters in any city 


’ 
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$500.00 FOR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
60 work. 














Plorment. in vacation or after 
Park St, Boston, Mass. 


Debates a Orations 


ond, extean, eben 1,000 words 

aide about 80, words: 
oa yy Pony 
red to order. All work done by volees erodes 
jects for 





Se oes ae orations, free. 
Celumbian Information Bureau, Washington D C. 


6534 Western Reference Teachers Wanted 


1918-19 we received official from hese States end four 
During paca Fry employers in forty. 


countries for for and from to 

Bieey Reo ae Gon tnisuees no ASKED pd yl it YERS 
—-)°~ fee n ory, yoo Sh che nagieeens wae 

ment want a wit upon our 
Professional Sar Wenthass gon enutt wae dhe conse cnrvlen they aoe 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


395 Journal Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 
past 28 years. Write for our free booklet—‘HOW TO APPLY” 


C. M. McDANIEL, Mgr. 2."souniMicnickn avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 





where such a number of persons eligible 
to membership, as promises the creation 
of an energetic Chapter may request such 
aid. 

It is only by numbers that substantial 
results may be achieved and it is believed 
that there are enough descendants of revo- 
lutionary soldiers in Illinois to form a 
body of men capable of constituting an 
effective and important aid to the cause 
of democracy under a republican form of 
government. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 
All teachers should try the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent life, positions are to 
be filled at from $1100 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute Dept. 
R 265, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule show- 
ing all examination dates and places and 
large descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions open and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


MADDOCK OF MERRIAM PROMOTED 


The many school people who know Mr. 
W. H. Maddock will be glad to learn that 
he has been placed in charge of the edu- 
cational department of the G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company and is located in the com- 
pany’s home offices in Springfield, Mass. 


INSTEAD OF SHOOTING CRAPS 

The report reaches us that the boys of 
Walnut Hill, Arkansas, high school have 
adopted blue overalls to save wear and 
tear on more expensive clothing. The sums 
thus saved they are putting into War Sav- 
ings Stamps. 


JOSIAH MORSE SAYS— 

‘*We need to work out a sort of Binet 
test for measuring Americanization, as we 
- have now for measuring general intelli- 
gence. And it might be applied to natives 
as well as to foreigners. 


NEW N. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 
The National Education Association now 
owns the G 
“M’’ Streets, W: D. C., and after 
July 1, 1920, the building will be used as 
the national headquarters of the estocetion. 

was purchased for the sum 
of 908,000, which is considered bargain. 
We must admit that old Guggie’s house 
cost more than ours. 








NORTHWESTERN - *kGncy” 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 





FREE REGISTRATION 


Home office, Utah office, California, Hawaii, 
BOISE, SALT LAKE CITY, BERKELEY, 
IDAHO UTAH CALIFORNIA 








FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


Unprecedented demand for teachers! All previous Agency records broken last year! 
If available for a position now or later, come to headquarters. Affiliated Agencies in 
incipal citi 


E. E. Olp, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








TEACHERS! { WE NEED YOU—YOU NEED US 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 
Permanent Membership for $1—All Offices Dui foctiiss for siding Jusled. Teachers 
Beas ctrperemant heuks ab vasiater at ence. We abvunse hho segues.” The ey a an 
DENTE a MN he Field axrizy ca, WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 











FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries for men 


Berkeley Bank Bids. Peoples Gas Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
from $1500 to $2800; for women, $1000 to 
$2200. GRADE TEACHERS—tither 


Normal School or College Graduates $100 


to $180 per month. We represent the best paying schools in the Re ad have ou 


been our ieoee. Address 
THE ALBER DR tae —* oy: Bouloned, Chicago 


Offices, New York, Denver, 











NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 


If available for a position of any kind anywhere in the United States, come to an 
Agency national in scope. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY General Offices, Evanston, Ill. 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 101 West 4ist St., New York. 
Affiliated Agencies or Representatives in principal cities. 











THE CEaP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST COLUMBIA, Mi CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
NEEDS The West is Offering the Highest ‘Salaries Ever 
TEACHERS Paid Teachers. ENROLL FREE 
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Get details. 


$7T.LOUW/$8,.440 


TEACHERS WAN 
Se aT see 


SOF S.GRANDAVE 


PECLALISTS ’ 
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Pearson & Suzzallo’s Essentials of Spelling 
The Story Hour Readers 
Baldwin & Bender’s Readers 


Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics (three books) 
Essentials of Arithmetic (two books) 


Brigham & McFarlane’s Essentials of 
Geography 
(First Book and Second Book) 


Pearson & Kirchwey’s Essentials of English 
(First Book and Second Book) 


Serl’s Primary Language Lessons 








Serl’s Intermediate Language Lessons 
Perry & Price’s American History 
(First Book 1492-1763, Second Book 1763 
to Present Time) 


Hart’s School History of the United States 
Davison’s Health Lessons, Books I and II 
Overton’s Personal Hygiene 
Overton’s General Hygiene 


Forman’s Essentials in Civil Government 
(With State Editions) 


Steadman’s Graded Lessons in Writing 


Catalogues and Prices on Request 





NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


American Book Company 


330 East 22nd Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 


\ 122S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
SS 


a, As recent city superintendents, 

we know school employers and 

s Z> their needs. We also have broad 
fs acquaintance pmong teachers. 

Oj Both will rece’ze personal and 

y ‘a discriminating ervice. Mgrs. 

- Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 




















COLQRADO 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Greeley, Colorado 








SUMMER QUARTER 


192.0 


THE CALENDAR—First Half, June 21- 
July 23. Second Half, July 26-August 27. 
THE FACULTY—Resident Faculty of sev- 
enty-five. All experts in their special 
subjects. Twenty Lecturers of national 
reputation—the biggest men of the coun- 
try—from the biggest Universities of the 


country. 

COURSES—Regular courses in all depart- 
ments. Evening lectures daily. A teacher- 
training Institution. 

CREDITS—We accept credits of College 
rank. Other Institutions accept our work 
—full value. 

RECREATION — Delightful week-end trips 
under College supervision to Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park at actual cost. 

BOARD AND ROOM—Expenses reasonable. 
Board at cost at College Cafeteria. 

“What Teachers College, Columbia, is to the 
East, Colorado Teachers College is to the 

est.” 

Send for Catalog and Bulletins. 


J. G. CRABBE, President, 











SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 








the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 











The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 

















